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ON THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF DYSPEPSIA. 


As dyspepsia is a most painful and afflicting malady, the unfortunate 
subjects of which, are but too often doomed, under the ordinary modes of 
management, to endure a bodily and mental distress, which renders life 
hateful and undesirable, any suggestion which might conduce to its relief, 
should be acceptable to the profession. Dr. John Mclotosh remarks, 
that, “the physician, to be able effectually to treat this affection, should 
have suffered from it himself; as one who has had the good fortune never 


to feel as if he had a stomach, can scarcely believe or listen to the com- 


plaints of those who have experienced that sensation.” Having had sad 


personal experience, and having had the gratification of affording relief to 


many sufferers by the means which proved so beneficial in my own case, 
T desire to make known the plan of treatment which I pres oo which 
I feel justified in recommending as eminently successful. 

It is not my design to enter into the regular consideration of the s 
toms and pathology of dyspepsia, which has been so ably and elaborately 
discussed in late treatises on the subject, but I will assume that the affection 
usually nts itself under two forms: . 

Ist. Functional, of which there are two principal modifications: first 
variety I would designate nervous, and is characterized by great morbid 
sensibility of the nerves of the stomach, evidenced by very acute pain, 
which is frequently paroxysmal in its character, associated with most of 
the ordinary symptoms of dyspepsia. Second variety of functional form, 
I would call atonic, and is characterized by atony of the mucous mem- 
brane and muscular fibres of the stomach, and a moderate degree of ner- 
vous irritation. 

2d. Organic, characterized by the ordinary signs and symptoms of 
chronic muco-gastritis ; the most prominent of which are epigastric ten- 
derness, and tongue furred, and slightly red on the tip and edges. 

In the first variety of the functional form, | administer the following 
combination :—Ist. R. hydrarg. prot. iod., 15 grs.; ext. rhei, 3 dr. ; ext, 
hyoscyam., | dr., made into 30 pills, of which I give one or two every 
night, or every other night, to regulate the bowels, and improve the biliary 


secretion. If the bowels be torpid, 1 substitute the compound ext. of 
colocynth for the ext. rhei, in the same proportion. 2d. R. Bismuth sub. 
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nit., 2 drs. ; morph. acet., 3 grs., made into 30 pills, of which I give two 
or three, morning, noon and night. If the pill eo is disagreeable, | or- 
der the above to be made into 12 powders, of which one may be taken 
thrice daily. 

The sub-nitrate of bismuth is highly recommended by the best writers 
on the Materia Medica, in many of the chronic derangements of the 
stomach, especially in dyspepsia, attended with gastrodynia, or pyrosis. 
Prof. Chapman, who is inently high authority, speaks of it in the 
most favorable terms; the distinguished authors of the United Sta 
Dispensatory especially commend it to the attention of the profession ; 
and Pereira, the highest European authority, considers it of great value 
in gastric disorders ; yet, strange to say, but few physicians have con- 
fidence in it, or ever think of using it. I regard this agent as the most 
valuable which we possess in the different forms of chronic gastric de- 
-rangements. It is antacid in its properties, and tends to relieve the 
u sensations arising from free acid in the stomach; but I attribute 
its chief efficacy to its tonic and nervine agency. Whatever maybe its 
modus operandi, it is certain that, in my own case, and in others of a most 
serious character which have come under my care, it acted like a charm. 
In regard to the dose, we should be governed by the severity of p in. Or- 
dinarily ten grains three times a-day will suffice ; if, however, the pais is 
> intense, amounting to what is termed gastrodynia, | would not 
hesitate to give 20 or even 30 grains at a dose. I use it, also, in large 
doses for the relief of pyrosis. In the second variety of the functional 
form, namely, the atonic, | prescribe the following :—Ist. R. Hydrarg. 
prot. iod., 15 grs.; ext. colocynth comp., § dr.; ext. hyoscyam., 1 dr., 
made into 30 pills, of which | give one or two every night, or every 

‘night, according to the torpor of the liver and bowels. 2d. R. bismuth 
sub. nit., 2 dr.; sulph. quine, 4 dr.; ol. menth. pip., gtts. xx., made into 
36 pills, of which I give two or three, morning, noon and night ; or di- 
vide the above into 12 powders, and give one thrice daily. 
In the second, or ic form, characterized by the marks of chronic 
muco-gastritis, | would advise full doses of opium—say 4 grains with 
10 of pil. hydrarg., occasionally repeated, after which, mild aperients, or 
purgative enemata, and the free application of tartar emetic ointment on 
the epigastrium. When the inflammatory condition of the stomach has 
been, in a good degree, relieved, | would then use the two prescriptions 
for the prot. iodide of mercury, and sub. nitrate of bismuth, as already 
given for the first variety of the functional form of the disease. 

In ths conclusion of this very brief sketch of the treatment of dyspep- 
sia, [ will remark that the experience of fifteen years has confirmed me 
in the belief that the above plan, if sufficiently vered in, together 
with proper dietetic measures, will prove ehceniahd Weve case in which 
serious structural disease of the stomach does not exist.— Missouri Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF ULCERS, AND OTHER CUTANEOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 


By B. Kelly, of Motil, Ala. 
Turre is no class of diseases which may be so justly termed “ — 
ulcer, 


brium medicorum,” as that which embraces almost every variety of 

and of cutaneous disease. ‘Thompson says, speaking of ulcers, that out 
of twenty surgeons, not more than one can be found who can treat il!- 
conditioned sores or ulcers, the consequence of wounds necessarily in- 
flicted by themselves, in their operations. Can this be attributed to 
yedice and disgust for such loathsome affections; or does it arise from 
the adverse and complicated distinctions of nosologists; the discrepancy 
of remedial agents ; or, more probably, from the want of a correct know- 
ledge of their pathology? As I have encountered the usual difficulties, 
and have been much disappoited, in the treatment of such cases, by 
the routine practice of ointments, lotions, bandages, &c.; and as I have, 
on the other hand, been very successful in effecting cures, in some re- 
markable instances, by the application of a certain compound powder, | 
take great pleasure in now laying before the profession the result of my 
experience, and the means I have employed. 

Having witnessed the surpassing efficacy of wheat flour, as an applica- 
tion, in three cases in which the persons were very badly scalded, some 
years since, by the bursting of the boilers of the steamboat Walker, 1 
was led by inference to adopt a plan somewhat similar, and based on the 
same principles, for other breaches of surface, and cutaneous affections. 

My first case was B————, a young merchant of this city, who had 
been afflicted for about six months with psoriasis of the back of the hand 
and between the fingers, which had resisted every remedy in the bands 
of other practitioners, Greasy, escharotic, and other applications, con- 
joined with the internal use of sarsaparilla, &c., had been used in vain. 
Ti now occurred to me, that if 1 could produce an artificial crust over the 
_ disease that would absoro the acrid discharge, and at the same time pro” 
tect the tender cuticle beneath, | should succeed in producing a healthy 
and durable dermoid surface. 1 directed him accordingly to discharge 
any fluid that might collect—to bathe his hands with acetic acid, and to 
follow this up by the following application, which was to be powdered on 
the surface, ad libitum :—R. Oxymur. hydrarg., Bi. ; lapidis calamina- 
ris, 31.3 marante arundinacee opt., 3 i. Misce et tere diligenter ut re- 
dactius sit in pulverum subtillissimum. 

Besides the local application, | directed such constitutional treatment 
as was adapted to the case, and had the satisfaction of seeing, as the 
result of my remedies, the perfect cure of my patient in about a month. 

My next case was Nicholas M , a barkeeper, who was afflicted 
with a disease of the feet, which, on examination, corresponded much 
with Sir Everard Home’s “ fungated ulcer” of the sole of the foot and 
toes. The metatarsal bones and phalanges were denuded of integuments 
in some places. My patient had used a variety of remedies for more than 
a year, without any mitigation of his sufferings ; and he was now hope- 
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less of a cure being effected. 1 directed him to use the same formula as 
above ; preceded, however, by bathing the ulcerated parts with a solution 
of argent. nitrat. ; and to take internally, fluid extract of sarsaparilla, for 
constitutional effect. The powder was dusted over the ulcerated surfaces ; 
a scab immediately formed; all pain ceased ; granulation was effected ; 
and my patient was discharged perfectly cured, in a little more than 
one monih. 

On his representation, M , a barber, consulted me for the same 
disease, which had annoyed him for about four months, and had made 
already considerable depredation. He had used various remedies ad- 
ministered by others, but with no avail. ‘The same course was pursued 
vith him for three weeks, with the like happy result. 

The above cases were under treatment in 1842-3, and in no instance 
has the disease returned, or any constitutional bad effect resulted from 
this method of cure. 1 have since cured several species of cutaneous 
disease, as sycosis, herpes, &c., by this process; and have not yet failed, 
in the application of it, in any variety of ulcer which I have encountered. 
The following I will particularize as another evidence of success : 

V , a countryman, applied to me in November last for medical 
aid, on account of a syphilitic ulcer of the thigh, which was as large as a 
dollar, and of the depth of an inch. The same plan was adopted; a 
scab immediately formed ; my patient could attend to his occupation, and , 
notwithstanding this ulcer had resisted all treatment for six months, in 
other hands, it entirely healed up in less than five weeks, under this mode. 
Besides the above mentioned, | have discharged, recently, two cases of 
ulceration about the ankle-joint, in which situation most experienced 
medical men will agree with Sir E. Home, that ulcerations are extremely 
intractable. In both these instances, the patients were cured in the 
space of two weeks. 

The most remarkable case, however, of the efficacy of this plan of 
treatment, is one which I had the pleasure of discharging this week, 
cured. Mrs. C———— had been much afflicted with scaly tetter of the 
hand for three years. During this period, to use her own words, she 
had tried various physicians, not excepting the noted ian) 
McLean, formerly of this city. She had used a variety of applications, 
and taken at least a barrel of infusion of sarsaparilla, all with no hap 
effects or alleviation of her troubles. 1 directed her to use the He 
in the samamanner as in the case of B——- (above described), and to 
take internally, eight drops of Fowler’s mineral solution three times a-day, 
&c. By these means, the disease disappeared in five weeks; and a 
sound and healthy dermoid texture is now to be observed. 

What is the rationale of the reparation of ulcerated parts? Home 
and Hunter tell us that it consists in the formation of small red points and 
eminences, which are termed granulations. That an exudation of coagu- 
lable lymph is to be regarded as the first step in the process ; that these 
granulations are supplied with bloodvessels and nerves from the adjacent 
parts ; that these new substances have the same power, 7. ¢., to secrete 
pus; and that they contract, and are finally covered over with cuticular 
substance, by which further secretion of pus is prevented. 
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We will now take into consideration the indications to be fulfilled in 
the cure of ulcers ; and here we find no settled policy —some recommend- 
ing greasy, emollient, or applications in the form of vapor; others con- 
demning them ta toto ; and but few evincing a correct knowledge of the 
pathology and treatment of this class of disease. | 

The following are the prominent indications to be fulfilled : 

Ist. ‘The promotion of a healthy secretion of pus: for Thompson tells 
us, that he has never seen granulations without pus. 

2d. To confine and prevent evaporation of matter, so as to retain a 
moist and warm atmosphere. According to Thompson, a local increase 
of temperature of two or three degrees, is always necessary to granulation. 

3d. To preclude the contact of air and light (two stimulants) ; for the 
same author says, that ulcers sometimes show a tendency to gangrene, 
from unknown states of the weather ; and ulcers are apt to change their 
character from vicissitudes of the air. 

4th. To protect granulations, and sometimes to repress, without irrita- 
tion, their excessive growth; diminish serous and puriform discharges, _ 
and to give support to the ulcer ; but this growth must be kept back by 
per such resistance as they are able to overcome: otherwise the ab- 

nts will remove the granulations. 

Sth. To promote the formation of scab or cuticular covering. 

We see the above indications carried out in Sir E. Home’s application 
of dry lint; which, he says, is to protect the granulations, absorb, retain, 
and prevent evaporation of matter. So, also, he used powdered rhubarb, 
i. €., to repress granulations, and form skin. ‘Thompson says, Baynton’s 
plan of using adhesive straps, and Whately’s process of bandaging, act 
on similar principles. With like views, Dr. Physick applied his favorite 
rar fee 9 cerate and British oil; Sir E. Home, his alcohol and 
various innocuous powders ; Harness or Thompson, the grated root of 
the cassava (a fecula), in weak sphacelating ulcers of seamen, &c. 

With all these rules before us, it is surprising how little regard is paid 
the ler nature in the cure of these diseases. Does this arise from igno- 
rance, or inadvertence, or nosological errors? That there are some gen 
principles wanting in the cure of these affections, is evident from the fact 
that very few ulcers will continue to heal under the usual treatment, be- 
yond a certain time, without a change of remedies ; and from the multi- 
tude of discrepant ones applied by different practitioners, all tending to 
the same end, but without knowing the why or wherefore. I must 
observe, that [ do not lay any claim to the discovery of “ a new method ” 
in the treatment of ulcers. The treatment by the formation of an ar- 
tificial seab, is as old as the days of Celsus, of which any of P ie 
readers may satisfy himself by referring to his work, “De Re. Med., 
Lib. V. cap. 1X. que crustas ulceribus inducunt.” 1 only wish to attract 
attention to the modification of an old method, which | have used, and 
to the efficacy of which I can testify. At the same time, | am perfectly 
aware, that, by bestowing unworthy and extravagant praise on a remedy, 
we in reality do but detract from its reputation, and run the risk of ban- 
ishing it from practice, or preventing its use altogether. 
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The basis of my remedy, it will be readily perceived, is , and 
with this any medicine may be combined, to suit the wishes of the practi- 
tioner. I generally use the formula before described, modified according 
to circumstances, by increasing or diminishing the strength of the most 
active ingredient. We all know that, in the healing of sores, wounds, 
eruptive diseases, &c., nature ordinarily provides a scab, under which a 
reparation of healthy structure is completed, and the cure effected. Tear 
the scab off, and the cure is procrastinated. My remedy has a twofold 
effect : it acts by induction, copying alter one of nature’s laws in substi- 
tuting a scab for that which she produces ; and it operates simultaneously 
in fulfilling the rest of the above indications. It is now nearly five years 
since [| commenced the use of it, and | have had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with its effects in a single instance.—New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


THE PROTECTIVE POWER OF VACCINATION. 


{SeveraL members of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, at 
one of their meetings, took part in a discussion of the prophylactic 
powers of vaccination. Their views are somewhat conflicting, but some- 
thing may be learnt from them, and they are therefore copied from the 
Summary of the Transactions of the Society.] 

Dr. Condie maintained that, as a general rule, the protective power of 
vaccine infection, in those who had been once placed fully under its in- 
fluence, was, under ordinary circumstances, permanent. e know, that 
in certain variolous epidemics of great malignity, scarcely anything af- 
fords immunity from the disease, and very many of those who have been 
vaccinated, as well as of those who have already had the smallpox, either 
from inoculation or otherwise, are attacked with more or less violence. 
He has seen no facts to convince him that the power of the vaccine 
tection is impaired, and finally destroyed, in the course of time. 
are, unquestionably, certain constitutions, which resist the vaccine infection 
entirely, while there are others which can only be placed partially under 
its influence, and which, in a short time, become again liable to be attack- 
ed by the smallpox. It is as a means of detecting and remedying these 
partial infections, that the practice of re-vaccination becomes of im- 
portance. 

During the prevalence of smallpox, Dr. C. has not certainly observed 
that the susceptibility to an attack of the disease was generally greater in 
the adult who had and vaccinated in infancy, than in individuals who 
had been vaccinated but a few years previously. 

Dr. Moore remarked, that his experience differed very much from that 
of Dr. Condie. He has invariably found, that the susceptibility to the 
contagion of smallpox, in those who had been vaccinated, as well as the 
violence of the disease when it occurred in them, was in direct propor- 
tion to the length of the period that had elapsed since the vaccination 
was performed. ‘Thus, within the first year after the vaccine infection, 
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he has seldom, if ever, seen an attack of smallpox to occur, even in a 
mitigated form, and very rarely within the second year. After, however, 
five years have elapsed from the period of vaccination, he has observed 
the attacks of smallpox to be very common ; while, after the fifteenth 
year, up to the twentieth, according to his experience, the attack of small- 
pox was liable to assume a very aggravated character; he has seen it 
then, to be marked with equal violence and malignancy, as in those who 
were unprotected, and it is at this period that death from attacks of 
smallpox after vaccination, most usually occurs. Is it not, he would ask, 
the general experience of the profession, that the smallpox, when it at- 
tacks those who have been vaccinated over fifteen years, is attended with 
sr severity than when it attacks those in whom the vaccination had 

more recently performed? Hence he was inclined to consider the 
practice of re-vaccination, at proper intervals, as always a prudent pre- 
cautionary measure, if it be not essential to keep up the protective power 
of the vaccine infection. 

Dr. Bell was by no means inclined to deny, or even in any degree to 
underrate the importance of re-vaccination. We are not always certain 
that all who are reported to have been vaccinated have been so—at least 
effectually—nor is it always possible for a practitioner to say absolutely, 
even in + A cases in which he has been careful to insert genuine matter, 
and has watched attentively the phenomena which result from it, that the 
system has been fully infected. This we cannot determine positively 
even from the appearance and progress of the eruption on the arm. 
only test is re-vaccination. Dr. Bell was not, however, convinced that 
the less or greater liability of the vaccinated to an attack of smallpox, or 
that the character of the attack in regard to its mildness or violence, is 
always in direct proportion to the number of years that had elapsed from 
the period when vaccination was performed. Some of the most violent 
cases of varioloid he has seen, have occurred in quite young persons, while 
one of the mildest was in an adult who had been peculiarly exposed to 
the variolous infection, and had been vaccinated fifteen years previously. 
The supposed gradual diminution in the protective powers of vaccination, 
by the lapse of time, was not, he apprehended, the true explanation of 
the cause why certain individuals who, to all appearance, have heen 
placed very completely under the influence of the vaccine infection, be- 
came subsequently attacked by the smallpox. But whatever was the 
difference of opinion among physicians in regard to the points alluded to, 
he was happy to find that their confidence in vaccination as the best, and, 
with the precaution of repeating the infection whenever any doubt existed 
as to the prophylaxis afforded by the first operation, the most certain 
means of protection against the contagion of smallpox, remained unabated, 


CONIUM MACULATUM. 


(Dr. Joseru Bates, of Lebanon, N. Y., in a communication on Botany 
to the Columbia County Medical Society, thus speaks of the properties 
and use of the hemlock as a remedial agent.] 
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The conium maculatum has had a very vacillating character ; not so 
much, however, owing to the ignorance of physicians as botanists, as to 
their ignorance as pharmaceutists. At one time we see it regarded as a 
specific for scirrhous affections, again diregarded for a series of years, and 
almost driven from the science of medicine ; again, it struggles into notice, 
as a deobsiruent, though possessing no claims as a — in the cure of 
any disease. It is recognized as such, and allowed to act by way of 
eminence upon the liver, and the whole glandular apparatus. 

It is a native of Europe, though at present it has become naturalized 
in almost every country. It is spoken of in books, frequently, by the 
name of cicuta, yet the cicuta is a separate genus. By many authors, 
conium is believed to have been usually administered at the Athenian 
executions, and was the article given to Socrates ; but in relation to this 
subject there is inuch uncertainty. Some suppose they used a species of 
polygonum for this purpose ; others, that it must have been rumex aquati- 
cus ; and some have considered it a species of primula. I mention this 
to show the uncertainty of relying upon the popular names of plants. 
Hemlock and cicuta have each been popular names for conium, and it is 
highly probable they have been used for other plants. Jn fact, Pliny 
Dp that the word cicuta, anciently, was not indicative of any species 

plant, but used to denote vegetable poisons in general. That conium 
should have had thus far, in the medical world, such a thorny road to 
fame, is readily accounted for. It has many times been sentenced for 
the injury of other articles, in the vegetable world; and strange as it 
may appear, it has been even banished. I shall instance but few of the 
causes that might be brought forward to account for the changes it has 


un 
Some physicians use it in one way, and some in another. Some 
fer the dried leaves, some the suai and others the inspissated wuice. 
These different preparations may be so prepared as to be either good or 
worthless. The leaves should « dried in the shade, so as to preserve 
their color. If the color be changed, they are of little use. Very slight 
chemical changes frequently destroy the virtues of medicines. It is so 
with the leaves of conium, and frequently the color is entirely discharged. 
The plant may be cut too early in the season, or too late,. The leaves 
should be gathered just before the petals of the flower fall off. If gather- 
ed after the seeds have matured, it is of far less value. If the leaves, 
when cut, are allowed to dry in the sun, and have two or three heavy dews 
fall on them, or a shower of rain, they never should be used as a medi- 
cine. To destroy this plant, farmers frequently cut it to prevent its seed- 
ing. Being a biennial plant, if kept from seeding two years consecu- 
tively, it is destroyed. 1 have seen individuals gather this article to make 
extracts and inspissated juice, where farmers had cut it down and it had 
remained two or three days, in as many showers of rain, and its color 
nearly destroyed. From such extracts, who could judge of the value of 
conium? Physicians, who purchase this article, frequently use such 
preparations, find it inert, and lose all confidence in the use of it. ‘Those 
who have been familiar with its “se, know very well that different pur- 
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chases differ greatly in complexion and odor, and likewise in their proper- 
ties as medicine. They sometimes get an article, that their patients 
might take in drachm doses, daily, with little or no appreciable effects. 
The expressed, inspissated juice is more uniform in its operations than any 
other preparation ; far preferable to the extract ; but even this as sold in 
the shops is very variable. The plant may have been cut too early, or 
too late in the season ; or if cut at the proper time, it may been suffered 
to remain too long in heaps before used, or washed in a storm of days. 
The juice should be expressed the same day the plant is cut down, and 
exposed to no other heat than solar. It should be inspissated in shallow 
earthen vessels, but never in earthen vessels glazed with lead. 1 have 
known the juice ferment in a day or two, and acid formed. This might, 
in some circumstances, act upon the glazing and deteriorate the article, 
acetate of lead being incorporated with it. It is most commonly inspis- 
sated in metallic vessels, such as tin pans and tin plates, &c., and the 
whole mass in such cases is not green as it should be, but dark brown, or 
black. Does not a change of color in such instances depend upon some 
chemical action produced by the metallic surface? Whether it does ot 
not, the article is vastly inferior to that inspissated on common table plates, 
where its color remains unchanged. 

I use considerable conium in my practice, and for two or three years 
have not employed any except such as has been prepared by myself, or 
trusted to the care of my students; and when thus prepared, ] am no 
more liable to fail of securing its effects upon the system, than | am with 
opium or calomel. This plant possesses very considerable and very effi- 
cient deobstruent properties. It increases the secretions of the liver, and 
by this effect indirectly proves a laxative. It combines with its deobstru- 
em qualities, very powerful narcotic properties, which are indicated by 
its allaying morbid irritability and irritation, morbid sensibility and sensa- 
tion, restlessness and jactitation. It is recommended by the highest au- 
thority in the treatment of neuralgic affections. In the treatment of such pa- 
tients, | frequently combine equal parts of conium, hyoscyamus and phos- 
phate of iron, given in four grain pills and repeated once in thirty minutes, 
until the patient obtains relief, or its specific effects require its discontinu- 
ance. Everything depends upon the management of an article. We ma 
make a good selection of remedies in the treatment of a disease, yet fail 
to cure for want of judgment and skill in their appliances. ‘This 1s most 
emphatically true of all the vegetable narcotics. Conium may be com- 
bined to advantage with the hydriodate of — in some of the stages 
of phthisis, and other strumous affections. . Gibson speaks of its effi- 
cacy in the cure of goitre, and it is highly recommended in chronic rheu- 
matism, secondary syphilis, scrofulous tumors and ulcers, &c. 


CASE OF EXCESSIVE HYPERASTHESIA. 
By Henry Haines Fox, of Columbia, Penn., in a Letter to Professor Dunglison. 


Dear Sir,—The case of general paralysis followed by hyperacusis, in a 
boy aged 11 years and 9 months, at the time he was first attacked, and 
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concerning which I consulted you last wintet, has evidently improved in 
many respects under the treatment recommended by you ; which was, as 
you will recollect, to avoid as much as possible everything that would 
tend to irritate, or aggravate hm in any respect, mentally or corporeally, 
and to trust to the recuperative powers of the system. 

As the case is a singular one, and may interest you,! will give you a 
brief history of it from the commencement. The first thing that attract- 
ed the attention of his parents was a hard rough cough, which occurred 
in January, 1844. He had, however, complained occasionally of wan- 
dering pains in his shoulders, with slight weakness of his limbs upon 
rising from bed in the morning, for some months previous to that time, 
but these soon passed away. ‘The cough became gradually worse, ac- 
companied with pains and soreness in his teeth, mouth and throat ; until 
the latter part of February, the coughing was almost incessant, especially 
in the day time, although not attended with any expectoration. At this 
time a preg was called in, who pronounced the disease to be inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and treated it accordingly ; he did not, however, 
order the patient to lose blood. After the application of the second 
blister to his breast, the cough left him entirely, and the physician ceased 
to visit him. It was not long, however, before he began to complain 
again of his jaws and throat, so that it was with difficulty that they could 
prevail on him to take nourishment, from the pain and difficulty attend- 
ing deglutition. From this time he began to we, strength; and became 
very costive, having no evacuation for several days; but by repeated in- 
jections they succeeded in procuring one. After the first enema he 
wholly lost the use of his limbs, and has not been able to help himself 
in the least up to the present period. After the second enema he lost 
all control over his eyelids, for several days, but it has since partially re- 
turned to hin. If requested to move them when open, they almost in- 
variably closed in an instant: this condition continued for a period of 
several months, but he gradually recovered, so that now they are under 
. the influence of the will as well as before his illness. About the first of 
April, 1844, he began to complain of his head, whenever he was moved, 
and in a short tine his parents were unable to move him or change his 
ogre in bed. Owing to his weakened and prostrated condition, they 

ve been unable to ascertain whether there is tenderness mee the 
spine, as the least movement or change of position is attended with the 
most alarming symptoms ; the last time his bedclothes were changed he 
remained senseless—perfectly unconscious of everything——for a period 
of two hours. It was in April that he began to complain of noise af- 
fecting him ; and the hyperesthesia of the organ of bearing soon became 
so great, that the barking of a dog outside the house would throw him 
into an insensible state for minutes, Although his ears were well filled 
with cotton. to prevent as much as possible the immediate contact of 
noise with the super-sensitive organ, such was his impressible condition 
that his father was compelled to relinquish farming for several months, 
being unable to thrash his grain, or drive his team past the house. 

In the latter part of summer, he experienced stitches in the posterior 
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part of his head, which were followed by pain in the back, shooting up 
to the head ; but these a left him, so that at the present time he 
does not complain of any. His reason seems to have become impaired 
with the increase of the malady, especially on some points, though not 
on all—often conversing for hours without showing any impairment of 
the mental faculties whatever. His memory has remained perfect through- 
out the illness ; he recollects apparently everything that has occurred, but 
his temper is greatly changed ; he often breaks out into violent rage, and, 
at the same time, makes use of language which he never did before his 
sickness. His shyness, or dread of strangers, commenced about the time 
he lost the use of his limbs. He cannot be prevailed upon by any of 
the family to permit many of bis near relatives to see hin, but dure all 
he objects to physicians ; for whom he has the greatest dread imaginable. 
For more than a year anorexia was great, so that it was often difficult to 

vail on him to take the least quantity of nourishment ; consequently 

became greatly emaciated ; of late, however, his appetite has im- 
proved greatly—he has become more fleshy, and has evidently grown 
within the last nine months. He has had no medical treatment since his 
first attack : upon this point his father—in a letter dated February 19th, 
1845—speaks thus: “I sincerely believe it was impossible to have re- 
sorted to any active means since last May, owing to his great prostration 
and utter abhorrence of all physicians. 1 have been expecting every day 
would be his last for some months.” 

Since last April the super-sensitiveness of the auditory nerve has been 
gradually diminishing, until it has become nearly natural ; and he now 
seldom complains of noise disturbing him, unless it is very loud. His 
appetite has returned, so that he takes a good share of nutritious aliment ; 
consequently his nutrition has greatly improved, and he has evidently 
grown in stature within the last nine months, Although still unable to 
exert any control over his limbs or body when awake, it has been ob- 
served, of late, that he does change their position in his sleep. These 
are among the more marked changes which have occurred since last 
winter.— Medical Examiner. 


TREATMENT OF INTERMITTENT FEVER. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Jvurnal.] 


Havine observed that there is great discrepancy in the treatment of in- 
termittent fever, | append some of the results of my observations in m 
intercourse with this disease. These occurred principawy during a resi- 
dence of some two and a half years in the county of Geauga. Most of 
these cases occurred at an unhealthy location on the Cuyahoga river. 
The influence of the malaria seemed much greatest at a point where the 
waters of the river broke over a dam. The cases were of various de- 
grees of intensity, as we left the banks of the stream. 

With regard to the various plans of treatment advised by different au- 
thors, McIntosh advises venesection in the cold stage. This treatment I 
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was compelled to relinquish on account of the collapse to which it invaria- 
bly tended. The indications that he described were fulfilled, so far as 
the crisis was concerned, but were followed by a train of symptoms too 
grave to be trifled wth. The effect of this treatment was such as to 

‘ Jeave no doubt of its value, when there was not too much tendency toa 
train of typhoid symptoms, to which this location was peculiarly favorable. 
Emetics and powerful cathartics tended to like results. 

Tartrite of antimony uniformly produced mucous irritation, or rather (on 
account of sugyestions to the contrary from worthy professional friends), 
I will say mucous irritation followed the use of this remedy. After 
lowing these suggestions, | found myself relying upon long-tried remedies, 
viz., moderate purging with sub. mur. hyd., magnes. calc., rubefacients 
to the epigastrium in cases of gastric tenderness, and the sulphate of qui- 
nine, endeavoring carefully to discriminate the proper time for its employ- 
ment. I found that when my patience and that of my patient held out 
until the seventh day, relapses were much less frequent than when this 
remedy was administered earlier. Sulphate of zinc and arsenic were 
used, but their value was equivocal in comparison to the remedies above 
mentioned. 

My experience, in that location as well as others, dictated that although 
other remedies are sometimes valuable, yet that the principal reliance 
must be upon a discriminate use of quinine. Without this discrimination, 
the physician will be sure to find himself casting about for other remedies. 

ristol, Ohio, Jan. 6th, 1846. C. B. Cuapman, M.D. 


GLASS PESSARY BROKEN IN THE VAGINA. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica! Journal. 


January 14, 1846. Was called early this morning to visit Miss R. E. 
The patient is a maiden lady of about 40, and has been troubled for several 
years with prolapsus uteri, and for a long time has been obliged to wear a 
pessary. used have generally been of the gum elastic kind, which 
after being worn for two or three months it was necessary to remove to 
cleanse, as the secretions which gathered about them became too irritat- 
ing to bear. On this account, after attending to the removal and intro- 
duction of ‘the instrument several times, | recommended the use of the 
glass pessary, as less irritating, less liable to collect the secretions, and more 
durable. Accordingly | procured and introduced one of size No. 2, Aug. 
21, 1845. It answered the end designed, and gave rise to no inconve- 
nience or trouble till this date. On arriving at her residence, she said she 
had not sent for me because she was sick, but because she was “ scared.” 
Inquiring the cause of her alarm, she told me that the pessary had broken 
—that while standing at the window, doing nothing, she heard a noise, 
and that any effort since had caused pain as of something pricking her. 
She could not account for it, unless, as she humorously remarked, it was 
frosty !—it being a cold morning. On examination I found it broken, 
indeed, into a great number of pieces. Parts of the periphery were in 
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situ, and all the were at the upper part of the vagina. I found I 
had an unenviable task before me—the fama of home sharp angular 
and pointed pieces of glass from the vagina, lined with a delicate mucous 
membrane, lying in ruge. 1 had some doubt of the feasibility of the 
Operation, and some apprehension for the result. But | com 
Operations, and after two hours and a half of diligent and most careful 
manipulations, I succeeded in extracting every vestige of the glass, At 
least, several examinations afterwards, in several positions of the patient, 
did not discover the least particle remaining. Notwithstanding the care 
used, however, the vagina was unavoidably somewhat lacerated, so that 
a little hemorrhage was produced. Perhaps a tablespoonful of blood ac- 
companied and followed the operation. My own fingers were also cut a 
little. The central piece, which was entire and averaging 14 inch 
in diameter, having two rims, of which the edges were very jagged and 
pointed, was the most difficult to extract. Fearing that severe inflam- 
mation might ensue, I prescribed the antiphlogistic treatment and regimen, 
and an opiate and astringent injection to be frequently thrown into the vagina. 
_ 16th.—A sii;ut fever ensued, considerable pain of bowels, especially 
in moving. Also some ree and tenesinus were present. Patient com- 
plained of a sensation of pricking, which was supposed to depend upon @ 
small piece of glass remaining. A most careful examination, however, 
did not discover any such thing. The antiphlogistic treatment and injec- 
tions were continued. ‘The prospect at present (Jan. 20) is that the 
affair will not result in anything serious. 

The patient had a severe fall on the fundament about ten days previous, 
but the absence of any pain or uneasiness from the pessary would lead to 
the conclusion that the instrument could not have been broken at that 
time. The number of pieces of glass extracted was fifty, of all shapes 
and angles. 

The inference from the above is very plain—that there is danger at- 
tending the use of glass pessaries. In future, in my own practice, | think 
T shall not employ them, so long as others can be obtained. Ww. 


RADICAL CURE OF TWO LARGE UMBILICAL HERNIZ OF TWENTY 
YEARS STANDING. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


A wapy, aged about 53 years, had given birth to many children and be- 
come very corpulent, muscles loose and pendulous, in consequence of 
which she had suffered for 20 years from a large increasing omental and 
intestinal tumor, situated above, and to the left side of the navel, The 
omental portion of the protrusion had resisted every effort at reduction 

taxis and other measures, from time to time made use of. Jn truth, it 
had been considered, by the patient and friends, an irreducible rupture for 
twelve or fourteen years; causing great suffering, at frequent intervals, 
from colic pains, constipation of the bowels, flatulence, swelling, sinking 
at the pit of the.stomach, soreness, &c. After ten days’ perseverance 
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with the usual treatment and manipulation, the whole hernial tumor was 
returned into the abdomen, leaving an opening through the abdominal 

rietes sufficient to admit three fingers. The subcutaneous operation 
for the radical cure was now performed, giving but little pain or uneasi- 
ness to the patient, and resulted in the most gratifying success. But four 
or five weeks were necessary to cure the patient of her troublesome and 
dangerous complaint, so rapid was her convalescence. She has since con- 
tinued well ; general health and spirits greatly improved. 

A gentleman of about 55 years of age, very fat, weight over 300 
pounds, has been troubled with an umbilical rupture for 20 years. The 
protrusion had assumed a double form, situated on either side of the navel ; 
that on the left side was much larger, more prominent, soft, and elastic 
to the feel, than the one situated on the right side. ‘The patient, before 
applying for treatment, had made use of a great variety of bandages, 
belts, trusses, &c., hoping to retain the protruding parts, but had utterly 
failed in all his attempts, and was now going about without any external 
support. The tumor of the left side of the navel had been constantly 
present, projecting freely, apparently without any hernial sac, and thought 
to be irreducible in part, for many years. Moderate and gentle pressure, 
even in the recumbent posture, made but little impression for the first few 
days on the protrusion. It was not until one week of great perseverance 
in the usual preparatory treatment, that the hernia could be sufficiently 
reduced and retained within the belly, to admit of the operation for a 
radical cure, as in the above case. After subduing the constant ten- 
dency to protrude, existing in the parts concerned, situated on the right 
side of the navel, or median line, I operated for a radical cure, and was 
somewhat surprised to find a considerable escape of fluid from the slight 
puncture made in the integuments. Water is frequently found to exist in 
the hernial sac of an old scrotal hernia, but very seldom in an umbilical. 
As there were no indications of the presence of fluid on the left side of 
the navel, it is reasonable to believe that this must have existed for some 
time in a sacculated state. ‘The operation and treatment which I find so 
uniformly successful in other forms of hernia, proved eminently so in this 
case, closing up the broken parts in a few days’ time, and completing the 
cure in about three weeks. The patient, just before the commencement 
of his treatment, took a severe cold, which brought on an attack of y wa 
modic asthma, accompanied with cough, thereby preventing him from 
ying down in bed, day or night, for about two a 4 He felt no pain 

n the operation, and but slight pain at any time subsequently during 
the whole treatment and cure. He was also able to walk about his room 
from day to day, and go out back when necessary. What to me seemed 
not a little remarkable in the case, was that the protrusion on the left side 
of the navel, although seeming to be unwilling to yield by taxis and other 
means, and return into the abdominal cavity, showed no disposition to 
re-appear externally, after the first six or eight hours from the operation, 

ton, January, 1846. G. Hearon, M.D. 
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THE USE OF INSTRUMENTS IN CHILDBIRTH. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I noticed in your Journal of the 2lIst inst., a communication of 
Dr. Comstock, in which he puts some interrogatories to the profession. 
The first is, “ What proportion of cases of midwifery, that have fallen 
within your practice, have required instrumental aid ; and of those, what 
have been delivered by the forceps?” In order that I may answer this 
question to the understanding of your readers, it will be necessary to 
state how many cases of midwifery have been under my care. I have 
attended twelve hundred cases of midwifery at the full period of utero- 
_ gestation ; of these cases two have had the forceps applied, and in one 
craniotomy has been performed. In answer to the second question, I 
would say that the application of the forceps in one of the cases was 
unnecessary, the powers of the woman not flagging at all; and the con- 
sulting physician acknowledging that the labor would take place in two 
hours by the unaided efforts of nature. To the third question I can only 
say that | have never seen a woman injured from a too long retention of 
the head ; whereas, in the forceps cases it was a long time before the 
parts recovered their tone. ‘To the fourth interrogatory—‘“ Have you 
ever seen a ruptured uterus from the use of ?” I answer that i 
have not, nor any other injury to the woman. has occurred one 
case of ruptured uterus in the twelve hundred, and that took place from 
a hydrocephalous head without any irritation of the uterus by artificial 
means. e woman lived four days, and died from peritoneal inflamma- 
tion. The ergot may often supersede the application of the forceps where 
there is no disproportion between the head of the child and the pelvis of 
the mother ; but the pains are feeble, and there appears to be a want of 
muscular power in the uterus. I should have no fear of ergot ever 
proving injurious to the mother, but to the child it is somewhat hazardous 
unless there is a long interval between the labor pains. When that is 
the case, ergot may generally be given with safety to the child. 

Of these twelve hundred women, several have had puerperal fever ; 
but one has died of it. One woman died of pleurisy, being attacked 
with it on the day previous to the labor. By far the greater number of 
deaths have occurred some months after confinement, from consumption 
or canker. The proportion of deaths that have taken place from all 
causes, I have neglected to notice. Yours respectfully, : 

Quincy, Mass., January 22, 1846. W oopwarp. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 28, 1846. 


American Medical Congress.—Effort afier effort has been made, in the 
United States, to bring a delegation of medical gentlemen together, from 
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the different States, for the purpose of elevating the national professional 
character; but with uniformly bad success. Tiie last proposition for this 
great and desirable object, emanated, last season, from the Medical Society 
of the State of New York. A circular, freely distributed over the Union, 
invites the various local societies to send representatives, and proposes an 
organization of the College of Delegates some time the ensuing spring. 
What action has been taken in the different States cannot yet be ascer- 
tained, although favorable notices of the plan have appeared in all the 
Medical Journals. We fear, however, that there is too much apathy on 
the subject in the ranks medical. The tardiness with which medical men 
move in great enterprises affecting their own collective reputation, is 

astonishing to all other cultivators of science. 
If any act could redound to the lasting reputation of the medical cha- 
racter of this country, it would be the election of such a congress as is now 
; yet we have but a faint hope that its projectors will ever realize 
their expectations. Boston might and should send twenty or more of her 
most prominent physicians to the great meeting ; Lowell, Salem, and other 
places where organized associations exist, one or two each; thus mani- 
festing the zeal of the profession in a scientific movement that marks the 
age in all other countries. At the great association of astronomers in Europe, 
not long since, the United States was the only civilized country not re 
nted—and it was therefore very reasonably concluded that astronomy 
ad no advocates in the new world. If this last call for an American 
Medical Congress prove an abortive effort, it will be mortifying intelli- 
to hey scientific of other countries, as well as to all Americans resi- 

t abroad. 


Paris Museum of Comparative Anatomy—Medical Congress.—Mr- 
Walsh, in one of his recent European letters, speaks warmly of the unit- 
ed zeal of the medical profession in France—and in Paris particularly. 
They have been filling up anew Museum of Comparative Anatomy, which 
is described as a magna creation. In Paris a numerously atvended 
Medical Congress was not long since in session, whose proceedings at- 
tracted more attention than any other professional assemblage that ever 
appeared in France. At first, the sittings are described as having been 
boisterous and disorderly. ‘The Minister of Justice attended, and by the 
light he gathered, has prepared a bill for a medical organization, which he 
is intending to present to the Chamber of Deputies. Mr. Walsh says, 
further, that the American faculty will find matter worthy of their heed 
in the reports of the committees of this learned Congress. The programme 
of the questions offered for solution, occupied more than eight quarto 

In that brilliant assembly of eminent physicians and surgeons, 
- Manuel Serres, the president, is thought to have been one of the most 
profoundly learned. 


Proposed Hospital in Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—In the Sailor’s Magazine for 
January, it is announced that a Capt. Hubbard, of the packet ship Quehec, 
has offered $25,000 towards the establishment of a hospital at Brooklyn, 
opposite New York, provided the whole interest of that sum be paid to 
him during the remainder of his life—and one half during the life of his 


; 
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mother, if her already advanced life should be prolon i 
Augustus Graham, Esq., has furnished 85000 ‘condi. 


tions. A meeting has been held with a view t ising fund 
amount of $15,000 for purchasing a plot of quent ion puaeeiedibae? 


Death of a Drunkard, once a Physician.—A short time since, the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, of the Episcopal Seaman’s Mission, of this city, found a 
miserable-louking sailor sitting in the street, reading a Greek poet. He 
was conveyed to Chelsea Hospital, and here is his fast history, from the 
Christian Witness. — 

“ Thursday, very anxious for poor Deven ; fear he will not get well; his 
case has excited much interest wherever [ have mentioned it. Born in 
Philadelphia, of respectable English parents, he was sent, after a prepara- 
tory course of study, to Oxford, England, where he graduated in 1819. 
Thence he went to London, and attended the Medical College, where he 
received his diploma. His history from that time is mostly involved in 
mystery. Some six years since, he entered as surgeon in a Portuguese 

iment, at Tenior, in the East Indies, which situation he held about five 
ears, when he left to return to the United States. The vessel in which 
was a ‘pas<enger, was wrecked on the Island of Madagascar, when he 
lost all his effects. From Madagascar he went to the Isle of France, 
where he shipped as a common sailor, in a bark which arrived at Salem in 
the middle of November. Found him in a state of extreme destitution ; 
provided him with necessary clothing, and made arrangements for keeping 
him near me and under my influence a little while, in the hope of his 
restoration to that position in society, which he was educated to occupy. 

“Saturday. To-day heard of the death of Deven. His history, which 
he promised to write out for me, must now remain a secret. Possessed 
of superior natural powers, and an education more thorough than most 
young men of our country, he might have shed lustre on his profession, 

ad not the demon, intemperance, obtained the mastery over him. A na- 
tive of the same city, and acquainted, as he stated, with me in my child- 
hood, I have felt the most prayerful solicitude to reclaim him if possible ; 
and cannot but think if we had had a ‘ home,’ where he could have been 
received and carefully watched over, he might have had a longer space for 
repentance and reformation.” 


African Climate.—The climate of Africa, thus far, according to Mr. 
Pinney, formerly Governor of Liberia, is fatal to Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, to a melancholy extent. Of sixty-two missionaries who went from 
the United States, forty-two of them died within a few months after land- 
ing; and of the twenty survivors, eighteen have returned home, with 
broken constitutions. Still, on the authority of Dr. Lagenbeel, the pre- 
sent philosophical colonial physician, the mode of becoming acclimated is 
no longer a problem. If foreigners, visiting Africa, would not insist upon 
having a diet like that they were accustomed to in a temperate zone, there 
would, in reality, be mach less to fear from the destructive influences of 
the African climate. 


. 
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Animals preserved in Fluid.—A Mr. Goadsby, of London, has a 
did collection in comparative anatomy, preserved in a Migr meee of his 
own discovery, after a laborious and expensive research. Prince Albert 
has been to see it, and Sir Robert Peel, the Premier. The latter present- 
ed Mr. Goadsby £150 from the Royal bounty fund, as a reward for his 
labors in this valuable department of natural history. 


Treatment of Ancurism by Compression.—Dr. O’Brien Bellingham, of 
Dublin, is the author of a work lately published on the Treatment of 
Aneurism by Compression. Statistical details are given to show the ad- 
vantage of compression over the ligature in many cases treated by the au- 
thor. The following are the deductions drawn by Dr. B. from his inquiry. 

** Ist. That the arteries to which pressure is applicable, being far more 
frequently the subject of spontaneous aneurism than those to which it is 
inapplicable, compression promises to supersede the ligature in the great 
majority of cases. 

“*2d. Pressure has several obvious advantages over the ligature, being 
applicable to a considerable number of cases to which the ligature is con- 
tra-indicated or inadmissible. 

“3d. The treatment of aneurism by compression does not involve the 
slightest risk ; and even if it should fail, its employment not only does not 
preclude the subsequent operation by ligature, but renders the chances of 
the operation by ligature more favorable. 

“4th. Such an amount of pressure is never necessary as will cause in- 
flammation and adhesion of the opposed surfaces of the vessel at the 
point compressed. 

“Sth. Compression should not be carried even so far as completely to in- 
tercept the circulation at the point compressed ; the consolidation of the 
aneurism will be more certainly and more quickly brought about, and 
with less inconvenience to the patient, by allowing a feeble current of 
blood to pass through the sac of the aneurism. 

“6th. Compression by means of two or more instruments, one of which . 
is alternately relaxed, is much more effectual than by any single instrument. 

“7th. Compression according to the rules laid down here is neither 
very tedious nor very painful, and can be maintained in a great measure 
-by the patient himself. 

“8th. An aneurism cured by compression of the artery above the tu- 
mor, according to this method, is much less likely to return than where 
the ligature had been employed.” 


The late Dr. James Johnson.—There is no name in our profession 
more familiar to the American physician, or one more respected and influ- 
ential as a medical writer, practitioner, and reviewer, than that of Dr. 
James Johnson, late editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review. There is 
no individual, we may add, of the present age, in the profession, who has — 
exerted so extensive and salutary an influence over medical opinions and 
practice, in both hemispheres, as Dr. Johnson; and now that we are 
called upon to record his death, we feel that one of the greatest lights of 
our science is extinguished, and that there is no living physician who can 
fully supply his place. ‘There is no question, but that American practi- 
tioners are more indebted to this eminent writer, both in his capacity of 
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author and reviewer, for correct views of the pathology and treatment of 
our prevailing diseases, especially those of the southern and western 
portions of our country, than to any other, we had almost said to all other 
writers. We need but allude to his admirable works on “ Tropical Cli- 
mates,” on ‘‘ Indigestion,” and his “ Philosophy of Health,” to say no 
thing of his Review, which, from its re-publication here, has had a very 
extensive circulation. Dr. Johnson expired at Brighton, on the 9th of Oc- 
tober last, after'a short illness, in the 69th year of his age—New York 
Journal of Medicine. 


To Prepare Pure Caustic Potash. By Mr. Biz1o.—The best me- 
thod of rendering potash and soda caustic, is to mix a solution of one 
part of the dry alkaline carbonate with one part freshly prepared hydrate 
of lime, and allowing it to stand in a close vessel for twenty-four hours, at 
a temperature of from 68 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr., shaking it frequently. The 
potash salt should be dissolved in 12 to 15, the soda salt in 7 to 15 parts 
of water; the carbonate of lime separates in a granular state, and the clear 
caustic ley may be decanted.—Chemical Gazette. 


Poisoning with Phosphorus.—To discover the phosphorus in cases of 
poisoning, Runkel allows the suspected matter to digest with bi-sulphuret 
of carbon ; after filtering, he shakes with alcohol, and then applies a 
gentle heat and evaporates the bi-sulphuret until only a few drops are left, 
and by throwing hot water upon this, the phosphorus is obtained in the 
form of oily drops that solidify upon cooling.— Chemist. 


Medical Miscellany.—T wenty-seven persons over 70 years of age, died 
the last year in Newport, R. I. The aggregate of their ages was 2168 ; 
and the average, 80 years. The oldest of them was 96.— Mortality of 
Amherst, Mass., in 1845, 47—of which, 35 were females. Of the whole, 
11, being nearly one quarter, were of pulmonary consumption. In 1844 
it is believed that more than three quarters of the deaths were females.— 
A professorship of phrenology has been established in the Andersonian 
University of Glasgow, Scotland, and Dr. Wier, a divtinguished physician, 
appointed to the chair. Of the 1209 students in the institution, 400 of 
them are medical.—The mortality of Bristol, R.I., 1845, was 72, being 25 
more than in 1844.—In the city of Rome there is an asylum for the in- 
sane, and another for the deaf and dumb.—Three fourths of the women 
married annually in Rome, receive dowries from a charity fund, raised for 
that purpose, It is asserted that $32,000 are expended in that rational 
way, in a single year.—Dr. Lugenbeel’s letters from Liberia, which ap- 
pear in the African Repository, show him to be a man of enlarged views, 
and eminently qualified, by nature and education, to give distinction to 
the office of Colonial Physician. 


Diren,—In Boston, Joseph Cullen Ayer, M.D., 34, 
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Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Jan, 24, 44.—Males 27, females 17. Stillborn, 5. 
Of consumption, 7—smallpox, 4—lung fever 5—scarlet fever, 1—child-bed, 2—inflammation of the 
lungs, 3—dropsy on the heart, l—rupture of bloodvessel, 1—typhus fever, 4—\eething, 1—inflamma- 
tion of the brain, |1—dropsy, 1—convulsions, 1—paralysis, J—infantile, 2—old age, 2—sculd, 
pleurisy fever, 1—erysipelas, 1—jaundice, 1—throat distemper, 1—unknown, 1. 
Under 5 years, 18—bet ween 5 and 20 years, |—between 20 and 60 years, 19—over 60 years, 6. 


Consumption, in England.—The deaths entered yearly in 
the returns of the Registrar-general under the head of consumption, 
amount to little less than 60,000. Of these, nearly a half occur at ages 
at which pulmonary consumption is acknowledgedly of rare occurrence. 
Thus, of 7282 deaths entered as consumption in the mortuary registers 
of the metropolis on the average of the two years 1840 and 1841, as many 
as 1560 occurred before 15 years of age, and 374 after 60 years of a 
leaving for the interval from 15 to 60 only 5344 deaths. Many of 
deaths under 15 occurred at very early ages, and many of those after 60 
at periods of life at which true pulmonary consumption is known to be 
extremely rare. Tubercular deposits in the lungs, it is true, are often 
met with in the bodies of children dying of other diseases, but death from 
pulmonary consumption among children is known to be comparatively 
tare. In endeavoring to correct these evidently erroneous returns, Dr. 
Guy, in a late work on the Influence of Employments on Health, starts 
‘withthe assumption that the number of deaths entered as consumption 
between the ages of 15 and 60, are a near approximation to the true num- 
ber, and then proceeds to calculate the number which may be supposed to 
occur before 15 and after 60, by means of the deaths occurring at those 
ages in the London Hospitals during the year 1840. It is obvious that 
this mode of estimating the number of deaths from consumption is merely 
a very general approximation, which may require correction ; but it is 
doubtless much nearer to the truth than the numbers given in the reports 
of the Registrar ral. Adopting this mode of calculation, Dr. Gay 
reduces the number of deaths occurring annually in the metropolis from 
pulmonary consumption to 5560, and by means of a calculation, in which 
we do not think it ensrere A Ange him, he estimates the total annual 
mortality for England and Wales at very nearly 36,000. He estimates 
the mortality from consumption in the agate at one eighth of the 
deaths at all ages, and somewhat Jess than a 
ring above 15 years of age; and for England and Wales at less than one 
ninth of the mortality at all ages, and one in less than six of the deaths 
occurring above 15 years of age. 

The waste of adult life from pulmonary consumption in England and 
Wales, that is to say, the number of deaths from consumption which 
might be prevented if all classes were placed in circumstances as favorable 
as those of the higher orders and of the professions, is estimated at 5,000 
a year, and a strong opinion is expressed by our author that this number 
is much below the truth. The estimate goes on the supposition that the 
waste from pulmonary consumption ‘occurs only in the metropolis and 
about twenty of the largest cities, and that the only class whose lives are 
thus sacrificed is the laboring class. ‘The great liability to pulmonary 
consumption of the class of tradesmen shows that a large addition might 
be made from this source.—British and Foreign Med. Review. 


Physicians in Buffalo.—The Buffalo Medical Journal says that the 
city of Buffalo, with a population of near 30,000, has 78 physicians, in- 
cluding medical practitioners of every denomination. ‘‘ We have thus,” 
our contemporary observes, ‘‘ a professed practitioner of medicine for less 
than every 400 of our population. In view of these circumstances, Buf-' 
falo can hardly be said to offer what is technically called an ‘ opening’ 
for new practitioners. In this respect, however, it is not peculiar.” 
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